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KE call attention to the competition 
offered below by one of our real 
friends, who has come to the front 
to relieve the stress of battle. 
Keramic Studio feels that the least 
it ean do is to also offer prizes for 
design competitions on its own ac- 
count. We must all do what we 
can to keep up the interest in good 
design work, with the hope that 
we will see before very long the end of the distressing condi- 
tions which have prevailed during the last two years. 

* * * Again thanking you for your kindness, and hoping that neither 
the war nor anything else will “down our Keramic Studio, | remain—No, 
wait a minute! What do you think of having another competition? This 
time, a snappy, cheerful design to decorate an individual set for the tray of 
the “Sick-a-bed” lady or gentleman. I have a check ready to donate for 
the first ($15) and second ($10) prizes, with the hope that the designs will 
appear in the next October number. I will mail my check for $25, whenever 
vou are ready for it. Respectfully yours, 

MARTHA FIELD BLAIR. 

Competition No. 1—Designs to decorate the china set of 
an invalid, lady or gentleman. First Blair Prize $15. See- 
ond Blair Prize $10. Competition will close September 1, 1918. 

Competition No. 2—Best sheet of designs for “Little 
Things to Make,” especially for Christmas, adapted to shapes 
that can be procured in our stores, china or pottery. First 
Prize $10. Second Prize $5. Competition will close Octo- 
ber 15th. 

Competition No. 3—Best sheet of designs for glass decora- 
tion, adapted to existing shapes. First Prize $10. Second 
Prize $5. Competition will close October 15th. 

For particulars see advertisement on back cover of the 
Magazine. 
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LOOKING FORWARD 
Henrietta B. Paist, Assistant Editor 
Q* every hand one is met with the sincere questioning 
of artists in all branches of art, as to their justification 
in trying, in the face of such a world catastrophe, with the 
fate of Nations hanging in the balance, to keep the fires of 
“Art and Culture’”’ alive. 

Early in the war our President said in answer to a query 
from an eduéator—‘By no means should our schools and 
colleges be closed during the period of the war or general 
education be neglected. Never in the history of the world 
have educated, cultured men and women been so needed as 
they will be to carry forward the work of reconstruction and 
peace.”’. » This certainly does not apply only to general edu- 
cation. The world will need men and women of vision—with 
ideals—to inspire and hearten the workers, and to record 
achievement. Art and Science, like Science and Religion, 
are ever converging. There is no longer “‘a great gulf fixed,” 
it is already spanned by invisible threads which art has spun. 
The Industrial arts represent the methods by which the mind 
applies feeling and knowledge. ‘For action”, as Will Comfort 
says, “invariably follows to fill the matrix of the thought.” 

We would not minimize the splendid courage and self- 
sacrifice of those geniuses who have dropped pen-brush and 
chisel and have taken their places in the front ranks of 


action. Their courage and sublime self abnegation are proofs 
of their sincerity and their high ideals; but these must re- 
main sufficient seed in the cultural and aesthetic pursuits for 
another yield and there must be husbandmen to till the soil 
and garner the crops. We have an example in Germany of 
what science minus moral aesthetic and religious ideals can 
accomplish. 

Art in all its departments blazes the way for Science. 
It prepares the soil of the mind by repeated prophetic visions, 
it is the heart of humanity; science the brain. It is intuition, 
science deductive; it is inspirational and prophetic, science 
corroborative. It was Tennyson who first voiced the ideal 
of “‘The Parliament of Man, the Federation of the World.” 


I think it is Edward Carpenter who says “‘ Art expression 
is one of the means by which humanity is freeing itself from a 
local point of view, local doctrine and prejudices and seeing 
the organic unity of mankind.” 

The value of the aesthetic ideal lies in the fact that it 
“fulfills the double condition of optimism and purity. It 
creates in mankind a confident mentality’, a desire for the 
best. We believe in the survival of the highest as opposed to 
the “fittest”? according to Germany’s idea of the “‘fittest.”’ 

I would not presume to put up this argument in defence 
of any one craft or department of art. Ours is a very small 
part of that world known as the Art World, the larger world 
may well be able to dispense for a time with art objects 
the products of artists and craftsmen; but it cannot for a 
moment dispense with the ideals with which art has inocu- 
lated the human mind and which it will help to preserve. 
The world, at this crisis, is learning that the art of living is 
not by absorption, but by expression, by the output of 
our deepest convictions coupled with action. It is learning 
the lesson, which in times of peace, would, if universal, bring 
universal happiness. This is the secret of the hold which art 
has on its devotees. When we ean all learn to look upon all 
necessary activities aS a means of expression, as parts of a 
language by which we communicate with each other, and not 
as an end in themselves, it will free us from the bondage and 
drudgery of the physical performance and give us that sorely 
needed sense of values. This is when the relation of art to 
economics becomes apparent. We need to learn to make a 
wiser expenditure of our time and talents, not to eliminate or 
even conserve, too much. 

There is a type of layman, without vision (we, all know 
him), who prides himself on being practical, as opposed to the 
dreamers and theorists. But is he? Is he not the dreamer, 
living subconsciously, by proxy so to speak, absorbing instead 
of expressing, while the poets, painters, sculptors and philoso- 
phers are awake, alive, to the real things of life. Are they not 
after all the “sentinels,” the ‘‘outlooks” in the watch towers 
of the world? Are they not the eyes, the ears, the very hearts 
for the “‘ practical’ ones, seeing, hearing and feeling the truths 
of nature, ‘“‘holding the mirror up to nature,” that all may 
see the reflections. They ‘‘go to the God of the wood, to fetch 
His word to men.”’ 

When this great tragedy overtook us America was just 
awakening to the need and desire for nationality in art. The 
war will probably bring out all latent talent, all the creative 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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CONCERNING WILD ROSES AND THE TREATMENT OF 
DESIGNS AND UNITS—WILD ROSE MOTIF 
Henrietta Barclay Paist 
S there any flower under the sun which makes a more uni- 
versal appeal than does the Wild Rose—or “ Eglantine.”’ 
Violets are next in popularity in the enticement of character, 
form, color and exhalation. But the quality of the fragrance 


of the wild rose is like that which comes to us on the wings of ' 


the wind after a rain. It is the fragrance of ‘“‘ Mother Earth” 
washed clean by dews and warmed by “Old Sol.” All roses 
have their individual charm—but none have that rare sim- 
plicity, that wild swift evanescence, that fleeting spiritual 
quality which is so characteristic of the wild rose. The color 
is ravishing in its purity and in its variety of strength. The 
unconventional grace of the branches and clustering buds, 
the lovely leaf formation, all go to complete that subtle in- 
dividuality with which no hothouse variety—no matter how 
beautiful—can compete. 

It is one of those flowers which lend themselves freely to 
econventionalization, and yet which we hesitate to put into 
formal moulds. That they lose the sense of fragrance and 
the evanescent quality in so doing, there is no question. It 
is at its best in its wild unconventional manner of growth. 
as the Japanese use their plums and cherry branches. But 
our need is our justification; we are bent on making formal 
decorations for articles of use and, as such, we must choose 
from nature that which serves us best, preserving as much as 
possible the individuality and charm of the original motif. 

The designs and units shown in this number are all prac- 
tical for adaptation to porcelain forms. The teaset is in- 
tended to be carried out by etching away the background and 
then treating the design with two tones of gold, Yellow or 
Roman and Green Gold. The surface’of the china may be 
left in its original purity or may be tinted a soft ivory or 
delicate grey. 

The little curly unit is lovely repeated at intervals on a 
teaset of suitable shape (a shape more oval in outline) and 
carried out in enamels. The borders can be adapted to any. 


suitable shapes and carried out in flat color or enamels, in a 
color scheme of pink, green and ivory. If flat color is used 
a gold outline is complimentary; if in enamel, good execution 
does away with the need of an outline, although this is a mat- 
ter of individual taste. The large border can be carried out 
by etching away the path around the design and then treating 
the whole background with lustre. 

An effective way of treating the small border, if one wished 
an unusual effect, would be to make the background black, 
against which the pink, green and yellows of the design would 
stand out in relief. The handles and extra lines for banding 
and completing the pieces, could then be black, making a 
stunning little tray set for porch or indoors luncheon. If 
one wished to use a yellow and black color scheme for this 
border one may with perfect consistency, as it has been 
reduced to the abstract genus, Rose and might well answer 
to the yellow Scotch variety of few petals. 

Next month I shall show another border, more consistent 
with the large circular unit, so that one could, if they desired, 
apply the unit to a bowl, using the border on the outside and 
the unit in bottom of bowl. 

Also I shall show some variations from the lovely wood 
violet theme, the flower that competes most closely with the 
wild rose for popular favor. 
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BEGINNERS’ CORNER 


JESSIE M. BARD - - - - - - -  Epitor 


Dickinson Seminary, Williamsport, Pa. 


HYACINTH BOWL AND PLATE (Page 25) 


HIS design is to be carried out on Satsuma ware or Bel- 
leek and to be done in enamels. Trace design on the 
ware carefully and outline with a fine grey line of India ink. 
The enamel is mixed with enough enamel medium to make a 
thick paste, just enough to hold the color together and then 
keep the enamel thin while using it with fresh turpentine. 
If the turpentine is old the enamels will spread and having 
too much enamel medium in it will have the same result. 
The brush to be used is a long haired No. 1 sable liner. All 
bands and upright lines are black enamel and also the outer 
edge of open circles. The two upper flowers in bowl] and 
the slanted one on plate are Citron Yellow. The remain- 
ing flowers are Mars Yellow. The black tone on the flowers 
and the large black figures on the bowl are Grass Green. The 
flowers on the plate should have the same dark space as on 
the bowl. The solid black circles are Orange No. 3 and cen- 
ters of open circles are Orange Red 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


A. B.G —There is an acid which dries instantly and is combined with the 
the paint to produce the flowers on ivory. It docs not wash off with hot water 
and is very satisfactory in all ways. The chemical is clear and resembles 
water. The paint comes in tin jars and ts moist. The brush is first dipped 
in the acid and then in the paint and applied. Can you tell me where lo purchase 
this? 

We do not know what the paint is to which you refer. Some of the 
Art Supply Houses advertise colors to be applied to wood, ivory, ete., but. it 
does not answer your description. Possibly some of our advertisers would 
give you the information through us. 

Mrs. B.D T.-—Can you tell me what makes silver look cloudy? 


If it was on china and does not burnish well it has been applied too 
heavy, silver should be applied very thin. 


J.S. M-—Walsh’s Universal Bander is made by Drakenfeld 
& Co., 50 Murray St., New York, and by writing to that firm you will get 
information as to those who have purchased it and also the details as to its 
usefulness 


WILD ROSE DETAILS—HENRIETTA BARCLAY PAIST 
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DISPLAY OF WORK DONE BY STUDENTS IN DEPARTMENT OF CHINA DECORATION, STEPHENS COLLEGE 
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TEA SET, 
WILD ROSE MOTIF— 
HENRIETTA BARCLAY PAIST 
(Treatment page 18) 
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WHEAT MOTIF 
A. W. Donaldson 
UTLINE and stems may be Gold or Black. Paint the 
wheat with Albert Yellow and a little Yellow Brown. 
Background is 3 parts Albert Yellow, } part Yellow Brown, 
Dark Grey. 


AN OPENING FOR TEACHERS 


The Board of Examiners of the Department. of Educa- 
tion of Greater New York invites qualified persons with at 
least four years experience in the following vocations to apply 
to teach such vocations in the public evening high school 
classes in industrial art: Mural Decoration, Book Illustra- 
tion, Interior Decoration, Cast Drawing, Costume Design, 
Textile Design, Poster Design, Flower Painting. 

Compensation $5 per night. Sessions usually four nights 
a week for 120 nights a year. Apply in person or by mail. 


STUDIO 


to the Board of Examiners, 59th street and Park avenue, 
Manhattan. Candidates must be citizens. 


Ge 


SATSUMA BOX 
M. Janie Launt 


F an outline is desired use Black but it may be omitted. 
The following enamels are to be used for the design. For 
large petals of flowers in the border equal parts Jonquil or 
Naples Yellow and White. Small space between petals Orange 
No. 3, the stem on either side of flower and a fine line on the 
outside of the outer bands are Cafe au Lait, also the large 
part of the circle in the flower. Leaves on all parts are Flor- 
entine No. 2, also the bands in all parts. For top of box, the 
stem lines leading from center group of leaves are of the light 
yellow mixture. The buds are Orange No. 3, stem of bud 
is Cafe au Lait. In the small oval space left in the stem lead- 
ing from the center leaves on the top and the small dot in 
flowers in the band use Pompeian Red. Paint a tint of Dark 
Grey and a little Yellow Brown back of the buds on the top 
of box and on the space above the border and also the standard 
at the bottom of box. | 
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COLOR PRINTS 


In our advertising pages will be found a few illustrations 
of color prints we are selling in addition to our regular sale 
of Keramic Studio supplements and studies. We find a good 
demand for good reproductions in three colors of famous 
paintings, old or modern.’ The art of color engraving has 
so much progressed that these color prints, which sell for 
very low prices, on the average from 25 cents to 50 cents, 
are really exact reproductions of the original works. The 
result is that a number of people, who cannot afford the pur- 
chase of valuable paintings, are buying these prints, which, 


framed in simple and suitable stained wood frames, make a 
very effective decoration for the walls of a house. Others 
collect them just as a rich man would collect paintings. 
They are also invaluable for the study of painting in schools 
and studios. 

We will send samples of prints on approval, and furnish 
sample outfits to responsible parties who wish to act as our 
agents for the placing of the prints among collectors, schools 
and artists. We also intend to have by fall a complete illus- 
trated catalogue. 


CONVENTIONAL PLATE—KATHRYN E. CHERRY 


All darkest tones are Green Gold. Centers of flowers are painted with Yellow Green. Grey space next to edge of plate 
is Light Green Lustre and the remaining grey space is Yellow Lustre. 
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PLATE--MABEL C. DIBBLE 


Outline is Black. Rectangle spaces in flower pot are painted with 2 parts Banding Blue and 1 part Copenhagen Blue. 
Flowers are painted with a very thin wash of Rose and shaded with the same used heavier. Leaves and 
trunk are Shading Green and a little Yellow Green. Bands and flower pot are Gold. 


CELERY DISH AND SALT DIP—-DORRIS DAWN MILLS 


HADE flowers with Brown Green and Shading Green and in the centers use Yellow, Yellow 
Brown and a touch of Auburn Brown. Leaves, Apple Green, Yellow, Deep Blue Green, 
Brown Green and Shading Green. Stems, Brown Green and shadows Violet of Iron. Tint 
center and edge a cream and band Yellow Green. Outline band in Brown Green. Also tint 
outside of celery dish and inside of salt Yellow Green. Handles and edge Gold. 
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(Continued from Page 17) 

spirit in America, we needed some such “spiritual shock’”’ to 
bring us to a fuller realization of life. And with the demands 
which are sure to come with the reconstruction of the civil- 
ized world, there will be work for all, of all kinds, for all sorts 
and conditions of men (and women), for artists and laymen (so 
called) and we will find some day that the line of separation is 
imaginary, and self imposed; for are not all real workers artists, 
and all real artists workmen, and is not all real work expression? 
and who gives most of himself is the greatest artist, for 


True art is more than mere painting or moulding, 
Singing or rendering beautiful chords; 

Art is expressing the truths of creation 

Either in deeds, or with tools or in words. 
True art is living the ideals we cherish, 

Making our actions keep pace with our creeds; 
Clearing the vision, and ever advancing, 
Weaving our theories into good deeds. 

Art is the silent enactment of service, 

Art gives the courage that wins in the strife. 
Art wears the lenses which proves all men Brothers, 
True art is fusing our zdeals with /vfe. 


Last month I called attention to a possible linen sub- 
stitute for use during the war (and after) and the subject is 
so closely bound up with the use of china, and the possibility 
is so attractive that I would again remind you of what 
is being done along this line. 

The best material for this is that known as “Sanitas’”’ 
which can be purchased at any department store (in the drap- 
ery department) or of any wall paper firm. The surface is 
like an eggshell, the tone creamy, and it takes oil paint, 
either freehand or stenciled, perfectly. 

The doily sets can be round, or rectangular in shape, 
the complete set including of course a large center piece and 


the doilies being large enough to accommodate all of the 
individual service dishes. The edges can be easily stitched 
close to the edge (not too close) with white or colored silks, 
and borders and units of design applied with stencil, in any 
color scheme preferred. If one wished to carry out a definite 
scheme with the china, the same designs, or adaptations of 
the designs used on the china could be used on the doilies. 
The oil paints should be mixed with a little “Japan dryer” 
to insure quick drying and also to make them more perma- 
nent for washing purposes. The design unit could also be 
washed with a coat of white shellac after drying to give it 
still more resistance to the cleansing process. People are 
taking up the idea with avidity, especially for summer use, 
at the lake or city home. 

Dresser scarfs, table runners also become practical and 
attractive, from the same standpoint of economy and any 
china decorator can supplement with work of this kind to help 
out the income, or for the benefit of the Red Cross fund, to 
which we all are trying to contribute in one way or another. 

For the benefit of those who do not understand the pro- 
cess of making and using stencils, I would say, use the regular 
stencil paper, if it can be procured, and if not prepare your 
own by oiling with boiled oil any good smooth card board of 
medium weight. The finer the design the lighter the stencil 
paper must be for delicate cutting. Use a regular stencil 
knife or a knife from a set of carving tools. Trace on the 
design with impression paper, having first made the design 
in true stencil fashion, i.e., having sufficient straps or “‘ binders” 
to hold the design together. Decide on the number of units 
you wish to use, and place the stencil over the material, hold- 
ing it firmly with one hand while the colors are brushed in 
with the other. Unlike stenciling on fabrics, one cannot use 
pins to hold the stencil in place, but must hold it instead while 


working. For this material the short red sable brushes are ° 


best, not the stiff bristle brushes usually used for stenciling 
on fabrics. A little experimenting will show the charming 
possibilities and bring out the practicability of the work. 


WORK BY PUPILS OF MRS. S. EVANNAH PRICE IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


HE students made sketches in ink from nature and from 
these sketches were developed the designs for block 
prints and stencils. The study of color was taken up in con- 
nection with the sketches, color schemes for costumes and 
interiors worked out, and a color folio made with the word 


color painted. The color schemes and charts were mounted 
and filed in the folio. The rings for the bags were made of 
raffia and reed, also the rosettes, ete. 

The bags and cushions (porch pillows) were sold to buy a 
bond for the school. 
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GLASS DECORATION 


D. M. CAMPANA - EDITOR 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Mrs. G.—Your iridescent came cut milky because you have put some 
other liquid in with it. Use Iridescent pure and spread it well. 


Mrs. S.—You state your glasses have a trifle rough surface. They are 
underfired. Open your kiln while the fire is burning, look at your glasses to 
see if they are bright and shining, and if not, close the door and keep up 
your firing until they are correct. The opening of the door will not hurt. 


Mr. A.—If you caunot see through the peep-hole take the isinglass 
away and put in its place a piece of glass such as is used on gold slabs 
of course it will break, but you change it every time you fire. 


’ 


SHERBERT GLASS—SYVILLA FISTER GETZ 


LEAN perfectly well, with alcohol, outside and inside. 
Apply inside and also over stem and foot Golden Amber 
Lustre, dry at once. Apply design on the outside in solid Ro- 
man Gold. The litttle flower in the center can be painted 
(when gold is very dry) in Turquoise Blue. Space for small 
design at the foot of the glass should be kept free from the 
golden amber background. This design can be painted in one 
firing. 
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WATER GOBLET—ELIZABETH ROBERTS 


LEAN glass perfectly well, outside and inside, using aleo- 

hol or soap suds, dry well. Apply inside Iridescent Lus- 

tre. Apply also over stem and foot and dry at once. Outline 

design with Black color for glass. The dark, solid spots can 

be painted now in Maroon or Ruby Lustre, then fire. On the 

second firing you cover the whole top band with Turquoise 
Lustre, also stem and foot, dry at once and fire. 


£ 


We eall attention to our glass design competition, as 
announced in editorial columns and on back cover page. 

Most dealers have now a stock: of glass shapes and there 
is no doubt that there will be an almost unlimited demand 
for artistically decorated glass, as the bulk of decorated glass 
in the trade is loaded with very bad designs. Designs for 
glass should be simple, they should enhance, not destroy, 
the natural beauty of the glass. 
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PLATE, ANEMONES—JEANNE M. STEWART 


The colors used in this design are Rose, Lemon Yellow, Wood Brown and Stewart’s Grey and Pompeian. The two last named 
colors are mixed for the warm grey tone in the background. Very thin washes of Rose are applied to parts of 
the flowers. They may be outlined with a wide band of black or the outline may be left white. 
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OLOR STUDIES FOR STUDIO WORK J 


KERAMIC STUDIO PUBLISHING CO., SYRACUSE, N. Y. . 


= Geranium—-Teana McLennan-Hinman 


Peacocks—Will Rannelfs Size 9} x 7—25 cents Hunting the Deer—E. I. Couse | 
Size 7} x 10—25 cents Size 7} x 9—35 cents } 


Rose in Vase—Rhoda Holmes Nicholls 
Dutch Interior—Castle Keith Size 71 x 10—25 cents e 
Size 8 x [0—35 cents 


~ 
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White Pond Lilies—Rhoda Holmes Nicholls 


Rose Panels—Mrs. H. B. Baker Size 7x 10—25 cents 


“A Devonshire Lane”—Maud M. Mason 
Size of each Panel 4 x 9—25 cents 


Size 8x 10—35 cents 
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COLOR STUDIES FOR STUDIO WORK 


KERAMIC STUDIO PUBLISHING CO., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Apple Blossoms—F. B. Aulich 


Canal at Amsterdam—F. A. Carter Size 7 x 10—-25 cents 
Size 7) x 10—35 cents 


Childhood—Chas. C. Curran 


Summer Breeze—Chas. C. Curran 
Size, including matt, 94 x 9}—25 cents 


Size 8} x 8!—25 cents 


Pink Roses—F. B. Aulich 
Size 6} x JO—35 cents 
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Decorative Landscape—Margaret Overbeck Landscape—W. L. Metcalf 


Size 7x 9—25 cents Size 7x 9—35 cents 
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Landscape 


James Cantwell 


Size, 35 cents 


KERAMICE STUDIO 


COLOR STUDIES FOR STUDIO WORK 


KERAMIC STUDIO PUBLISH'™NG CO., SYRACUSE, N_ Y. 


Deer at Twilight— Josephine Pitkin 
6 x 10—25 cents 


Peonies—Charles C. Curran 
Size 9 x 11-35 cents 


Fox Women—Bertha Lum 
Size 6 x 10 
Sold only with Magazine, 
40 cents 


No single studies 


Fishing—aA. Albright 
Sold only with Magazine, 40 cents 
Yo single studies 
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‘“‘Primrose”—Mary Alley Neal 
Size, 8 x J0—25 cents 


Fleur de lis—-Rhoda Holmes Nicholls 
Size, 6 x 10—25 cents 
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IKERAMIC STUDIO PUBLISHING CO., SYRACUSE 


Floral Studies in Color for Studio Work 


Daffodils—Teana McLennan-Hinman 
Size, 7 x 10—25 cents 
Chrysanthemums—F. B. Aulich 

Size, 7 x 9—25 cents 
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